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A Message 
Cc 
from a 


United Church Woman 


FEBRUARY 17, 1961 dawns on the World Day 
of Prayer, a significant event in this, our era 
of history. 

Loetswa? Are you awake? 

This is an African greeting of the dawn. It 
is the greeting of the new nations of Africa, 
aroused from long slumber, refreshed and eager 
to take on the tasks of a space age. This, too, 
is the greeting of this mid-twentieth century in 
modern America. Are we awake? 

Are we awake to our spiritual heritage in the 
World Day of Prayer, reaching into over 22,000 
communities in our land and to over 145 areas 
around our globe? Do we feel the power of 
united prayer that leaps chasms and penetrates 
curtains? Have we caught the indomitable spirit 
of the pioneers of this movement and their faith 
that they could overcome the obstacles of their 
day? 

Ours is an even more complex world. Pros- 
perity and poverty are unneighborly neighbors. 
Moral dedication battles decadence of ethics. 
Good and evil stand in strong array on our 1961 
frontiers. The call is for pioneers who dare to 
live what they know to be Christian. 

Are we awake? 

The 75th observance of the World Day of 
Prayer summons us to our place in history with 
the same venturesome courage of those Chris- 
tian women who have moved forward unitedly 
over the years, “in unbroken line,” and “at the 
call divine.” God grant us to dedicate ourselves 
anew and to dare. 





Mrs. Emory Ross is Executive Director, 75th Anni- 
versary World, Day of Prayer, United Church 
Women. Emory and Myrta Ross co-authored the 
authoritative Africa Disturbed, published by 
Friendship Press. 














ANTICIPATION runs high as the time approaches 
for prayer fellowships of Christian women to be 
held around the world in January and February 
as an important part of the 75th Anniversary of 
the World Day of Prayer. International, inter- 
racial, and interdenominational in character, the 
groups of women here and abroad will be medi- 
tating, counseling, and listening together with the 
hope that God’s plans and purposes will break 
forth with new clarity in our uncommon world. 

This year’s call to prayer and fellowship will 
be shared with keen expectation by church- 
women all around the world. Through these days 
and weeks God may call them to service and 
sacrifice that will be revolutionary, even in a 


time characterized by revolution. Will the light 
of His countenance, shining upon the Church 
and into the hearts of his followers, reveal an 
apathetic witness, a disguised prejudice, a sloth- 
ful stewardship, a torn garment, a meager ex- 
pectancy? 

Prayer brings us face to face with our Lord— 
and with each other. Prayer is no luxury to a 
Christian—it is a necessity. It goes deep down 
into the premises where life’s goals are formu- 
lated, where daily choices are made, where 
strength for the task bubbles up even as Jesus 
promised that the living water would do. And it 
is true that if we cease to commune with God, 
he becomes theoretical and we lose our greatest 
privilege—friendship with him. 

God has spoken dnd continues to speak to 
those who seek him. When the response comes 
the voice may be human, but the impulse is di- 
vine. This is at the heart of the planning of the 
Prayer Fellowships where time and opportunity 
will be provided for Christian women to speak 
together on issues that concern them in a vital 
and a personal way. Some of these issues may 
have to do with a woman’s place in the home 
and community, the use of her money, time, and 
possessions, bases of relationships with neigh- 
bors, not only local but national and international 
as well, or the need for the Church and Chris- 
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at ‘nifying Experience 
for Christian Women 
Around the World 


tians to look at themselves and today’s crucial 
problems in the light of the Gospel of Christ. It 
just might be that the subjects may touch sore 
spots in their lives and, as the woman at the well 
did, the participants may try to avoid them or 
turn to milder, more innocuous things. But God 
does not hesitate to “speak the truth in love’— 
and a listening Church heeds and learns. 

The Prayer Fellowships will be held in six 
areas of the world. In the United States and 
Canada, thirty-two will be held on a specified 
day between January 18 and February 17, which 
is the World Day of Prayer. Five Prayer Fellow- 
ships will be held abroad. All thirty-seven of 
them will take place around the date set for the 
World Day of Prayer. Mrs. Ernest Hoeldtke, 
the National President of United Presbyterian 
Women, is a member of one of the teams, and 
Miss Margaret Shannon is the organizing secre- 
tary for the European Fellowship, to which Mrs. 
Paul Moser will be going. The five overseas 
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Prayer Fellowships will be held in Lima, Peru, 
for the Latin American area; in Kitwe, Rhodesia, 
for Africa; in Zurich, Switzerland, for Europe; 
in Madras, India, for Mid-Asia; in Hong Kong, 
for East Asia. Each overseas fellowship will be 
made up of approximately fifteen women repre- 
senting the Christian Churches in the countries 
of the given area and an international team com- 
posed of two American women and two women 
from other areas of the world. They will speak 
together in all Prayer Fellowships on the rele- 
vance and power of prayer for the work of God’s 
people in the world today; they will share the 
study of the fourth chapter of John’s Gospel in 
which he tells of the woman at the well who was 
the first woman missionary (a little book pre- 
pared by Dr. J. Carter Swaim, There Came A 
Woman, will be used as a guide). They will con- 
sider the crucial problems of the particular geo- 
graphic area, seeking to discover God at work 
in the midst of these problems, and propose 
some concerted effort for Christians toward their 
solution. 

Over the last seventy-five years, the World 
Day of Prayer has been a unifying experience 
for Christian women around the world and has 
been a witness to the fundamental oneness of 
the Church which was called to the one hope 
that belongs to your call, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of us all. The 
planning of the Fellowships has been the co- 
operative effort of denominational women’s 
groups here and abroad, working through the 
United Church Women of the National Council 
who carry the responsibility for promotion of 
the World Day of Prayer. 

The Prayer Fellowships will culminate in the 
world-wide observance of the World Day of 








Wanted... 


Board of National Missions wants caseworkers, 
administrators, community organization co-ordi- 
nator, program directors, group workers, and 
other social work and health and welfare special- 
ists for United Presbyterian community centers, 
neighborhood houses, homes for the aging, and 
children’s homes. For information write to Miss 
Helen H. Conner, Room 1258, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
























Prayer in almost every country of the globe. 
Surely there will be new meaning in the theme 
Forward Through The Ages, as churchwomen 
review and evaluate the past three-quarters of a 
century and face the challenge of the future. 
Opportunity will also be given at all of the ob- 
servances to make an offering for World Day of 
Prayer projects, for the two special projects in 
Alaska and Africa, and for the expenses of the 
Prayer Fellowships. 

Following the special observance on February 
17, the Fellowship Teams will visit the World 
Day of Prayer projects in the area where they 
are and continue in Christian fellowship with 
the women of that region. 

Such are the plans that have been carefully 
made for the year 1961. Every woman may have 
a share in this spiritual experience. Every woman 
may be a continuing partner through her gifts of 
sacrifice and love. The results are in God’s hands. 


* * * 


This story was written by Mrs. Stuart Sinclair who is a 
former member of the National Executive Committee of 
United Presbyterian Women. Mrs. Sinclair is presently 
a member of the Board of Managers of the United 
Church Women. She will join the Prayer Fellowship 
Team that goes to Madras, India. In addition to Mrs. 
Sinclair, and Mrs. Paul Moser, who goes to Zurich, 
Switzerland, United Presbyterian Church women serv- 
ing on the Fellowship Teams include Mrs. W. Verne 
Buchanan, former National President of Presbyterian 
Women’s Organizations, who is on the Hong Kong Team, 
and Mrs. J. C. Piper, member of the National Executive 
Committee of United Preshyterian Women, who is on a 
team going to the American Southwest. 
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Editor’s note: The material on which this article 
is based was drawn from information supplied 
by a daughter, Gertrude James (Mrs. Warren 
Eveleth Derby) and two granddaughters, Mrs. 
Gertrude Fairchild Derby Bale and Miss Eliza- 
beth Martin, and Miss Monica Owen a friend of 
Mr. and Mrs. Darwin James, and from the book, 
Daughters of Dorcas, by Mrs. Florence Hayes. 


ONE PRESBYTERIAN WOMAN, her dedicated hus- 
band, and a houseful of children—all active in a 
local mission Sunday school. So might read the 
“cast of characters” for the beginning of the 
drama which led to what we know today as the 
World Day of Prayer. 

The drama began at the turn of the century 
in the big frame house at 326 Gates Avenue, 
Brookiyn, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Darwin 
James and their seven children. Mr. James, a 
member of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions and at one time a United States Repre- 
sentative, had married a most remarkable wom- 
an. Whatever else may be said about her, one 
thing is certain. Mrs. James took her Christian 
responsibility seriously. 

The home which she and her husband founded 
was first of all a Christian home. Morning prayer 
together assumed a priority for every member 
of the household. Even the servants were ex- 
pected to participate. When once a maid pro- 
tested that she could not do so because she was 
a Roman Catholic, Mrs. James, undaunted, went 
in person to gain permission from the local priest 
for the maid’s attendance at morning prayers. 
Whether or not she was equally successful in 
overcoming the objection raised by another who 
claimed she was an atheist is uncertain, but it is 
doubtful that anyone living with the James fam- 
ily could long escape a vital encounter with the 
living Gospel which permeated their whole life 
together. 

Sunday was a very special day. Because no 
member of the household—not even the coach- 
men or the horses, could work on that day, the 
whole family would walk the ten blocks to the 
Throop Avenue Presbyterian Church for wor- 
ship. Then, with only a cold meal to sustain 
them, the family would go on to the Mission 
Sunday School on Ellery Street where they wor- 
shipped and worked with many of the immigrant 
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February 17, 1961 
75th Anniversary 
World Day of Prayer 





From Brooklyn 
to The World 


iow It A 


From le;t to right: Grace James, Mrs. 
Crittenden Adams; Alice James (Betty’s 
mother), Mrs. George Rossen; Mrs. 
James; Gertrude in front of donkey, Mrs. 
Warren Derby; Ethel in Mrs. James’ 
arms; Ida in basket in front, Mrs. Harold 
Vernon; Mary Belle James standing, Mrs. 
Horatio Adams 

























families of the neighborhood and came to know 
and to share their concerns. 

Brought here by dreams of golden opportunity, 
these newcomers were all too often met by con- 
ditions which dashed their hopes and dreams. 
Backbreaking labor under the poorest of con- 
ditions, inadequate pay, and sub-standard hous- 
ing took a heavy toll. Typhoid aad yellow fever 
claimed the lives of many. 

A woman of less faith and conviction might 
have tried to protect her family from the dangers 
inherent in such a situation, but Mrs. James 
was a woman of firm conviction. “If one is doing 
the Lord’s work, there need be no fear of con- 
tagion,” was her motto, and it had remarkable 
results. The whole family continued to teach at 
the Mission Sunday School and to visit in the 
homes of the neighborhood, yet not one of them 
ever became seriously ill as a result. 

Whether she was traveling around the world 
or in her own neighborhood, Mrs. James was 
overwhelmed by just one thing—the crying needs 
that were apparent everywhere, and the scarcity 
of the resources within the Church to meet them. 
She became convinced that the privilege of being 
born in America carried with it the obligation 
to help those in less fortunate circumstances 
wherever they might be. She carried this con- 
cern on her heart and bore it out in action in 
her life. 

An active member of the Women’s Executive 
Committee of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., Mrs. James served first as 
vice-president and then as president of this Com- 
mittee. She was as faithful in fulfilling this re- 
sponsibility as she was in the Christian nurture 
of her own family. 

When she was not in “the rooms,” as she 
called the meeting place of the Women’s Execu- 
tive Committee in the headquarters of the de- 
nomination, visiting the sick, or ministering to 
others in need of help, Mrs. James was writing 
letters to her many friends to urge their support 
of the mission project for which she had a par- 
ticular concern. 

It was natural that this woman who relied so 
greatly on the power of prayer in her own life, 
led the way in the Women’s Executive Commit- 
tee in issuing a call to prayer for home missions 
as early as 1885. Mrs. Florence Hayes, in her 
book, Daughters of Dorcas, quotes from the offi- 
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cial minutes of this Committee stating their deci- 
sion to set aside a day of prayer: 


“For a spirit of consecration on the 
part of the women of the Church, our 
teachers and missionaries; For a spe- 
cial blessing on the children and youth 
of our church, mission bands and 
scholars in our mission schools; For 
greater liberality in the Church.” 


In 1886 the call for a nation-wide observance 
was lost in the midst of some sad and unforeseen 
circumstances within the Women’s Executive 
Committee, but the call was repeated in 1887 
and continued annually from that date. 

In the early part of the next decade, the Wom- 
en’s Board of Foreign Missions also observed a 
day of prayer for their particular field. Mrs. 
Hayes tells us that through contact with the 
Presbyterian Women’s Executive Committee, the 
Methodist women, and later the women of the 
Baptist, the Dutch Reformed, and the Congre- 
gational Churches joined in the movement of 
prayer for home missions. 

In 1915 the two separate days of prayer for 
home and foreign missions became one. The 
following year, the women of Canada joined in 
the observance. Finally, the day chosen for the 
continuing of this observance was set as the first 
Friday in Lent and in 1927 this really became 
a world-wide day of prayer. 

This year, as we are invited to join in the 
celebration of the 75th anniversary of this ob- 
servance of a special day of prayer for mission, 
it is well that we remember its humble begin- 
ning with the concern of this one woman, her 
family, and a women’s committee who took the 
Gospel seriously in terms of their own neigh- 
borhood, their nation, and the world. 

Down through the years this concern was 
shared by women of many denominations and 
many countries—women who like Mrs. James 
herself experienced the power of prayer in their 
own lives; women who realize that no beginning 
is too small; no undertaking too great. 

In this year of 1961 we are given a great 
opportunity to translate our faith into action. 
We are invited to do so as we unite in response 
to this call to dedicate our prayers, our gifts and 
our very selves to Him who has given to us the 
“Good News” of His love to share with all men. 
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Suggested “Do-It’s” for World 
Service Secretaries: 

In 1961 encourage United Pres- 
byterian Women to 
... Read CONCERN and Presby- 
terian Life to learn more about 
what their Church is_ doing 
through its program agencies in 
mission at home and overseas. 
... “sponsor through understand- 
ing”, as well as through support, 
missionaries and fraternal work- 
ers, using materials available from 
area secretaries. 
...remember the Thank Offering 
throughout the year and especial- 
ly in the fall, using the slides 
which will be available, and arti- 
cles from CONCERN. 
...make a generous summer of- 
fering for medical missions. 
... fulfill assignments for sewing 
and supplies for national missions 
and overseas, and share in proj- 
ects of material aid to meet the 
needs of the homeless and hungry. 
... honor those to whom honor is 
due through Honorary Member- 
ships and Associateships for Life 
Service projects. 

interest children in the mission 
of the Church through World 
Family, their own magazine. 
...e@ngage in intercessory prayer, 
using daily the Mission Yearbook 
of Prayer for 1961. 


Nominating Committees are im- 
portant factors in the successful 
functioning of any organization. 
The officers lead in carrying out 
the program; usually the nominat- 
ing committee’s slate of officers is 
elected; therefore upon their dis- 
cretion and wisdom the progress 
of the organization pretty well 
depends. 

Local nominating committees 
can begin now to 
—develop job descriptions for of- 
fices to be filled at the next elec- 
tion (study the Manual on Or- 
ganization, and the departmental 
manuals). 
—list qualifications needed to fit 
each job. 
—search for women who have 
these qualifications. The operative 
question is not “Who can we 
get?”, but “Who is the woman 
best fitted for this particular job?” 
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Are you a “cliptomaniac’? If so—or even if not—clip out the 
suggestions which apply to your job, mount on a sheet of your note- 
book paper, and file for reference as you plan your year’s work. 


Among others, consult circle lead- 
ers, who are in a position to 
know the capabilities of members. 
—set up a card file of potential 
leaders, listing for each qualities, 
abilities, interests. 

—choose the nominees. Of course 
the first qualification is fitness for 
the job; keep in mind also a bal- 
ance of representation among all 
types of women in the church— 
older women, young mothers, 
business women. 

—approach the nominees. Study 
how to convey to each nominee 
the true importance of the job 
she is being asked to take, how to 
help her see her fitness for this 
task, and to see it as an opportuni- 
ty to share in the work of the 
Kingdom of God. A personal call 
is usually best. Take time to sit 
down with her, explain the duties 
and requirements, the privileges, 
and opportunities of the office. 
Make clear that she has been 
chosen because of her capacities 
and qualifications, because the 
nominating committee is agreed 
that she is the best qualified per- 
son for the job. Present it as a 
challenge—never insult her by 
saying “There’s not much to do!” 
—see that plans are made to ori- 
ent the new officer-elect in the de- 
tails of the office. (See “Training 
for Service,” in Planning 1961.) 
—select carefully candidates for 
election to the nominating com- 
mittee, choosing women who un- 
derstand the UPW program and 
organization, and who will take 
their responsibility seriously. 
—fulfill a duty to  presbyterial 
nominating committees by report- 
ing names of women ready for 
greater leadership responsibility, 
with details of qualifications. 
Good hunting! 


Primed for action by their study of 
Conversations on Town and Coun- 
try, the women’s organization of 
the church in Tulia, Texas, moved 
quickly when a specific situation 
arose. While migrant workers 
toiled in the field, several of their 
children had been burned to death 
in a car. 

The women went into action at 
once to secure a day nursery for 
the children of migrants, reports 
Mrs. J. T. Nichols, of Tulia, presi- 
dent of Plains Presbyterial. They 
consulted with the minister and 
the session, who carried the need 
to the local Ministerial Associa- 
tion, who in turn took it to the 
community. A Board of Directors 
was elected; well qualified persons 
quickly accepted responsibility. A 
steering Committee was appointed 
to report on a suitable location, 
staff, and other details. 

The new nursery school and its 
Board of Directors is interracial, 
as are the Tulia schools. The 
project is also inter-faith, with all 
churches, including the Roman 
Catholic, lending support. The 
first aim was to teach pre-school- 
ers English, so they could enter 
the first grade in the fall. Plans are 
now being made for noon lunch 
and for a bus to collect the chil- 
dren. 


The Mission Year Book of Prayer is .50 
each, not 1.00 each, as stated, page 
8, December issue. For The Friendship 


Show C1se, page 8, November issue, 
write Friendship Press, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York, 27,—not PDS. 





PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


225 Varick St., New York 14 
200 West Adams St., Chicago 6 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2 








A Gift for Alaska 


ON JULY 4, 1959, the raising of the forty-nine 
star flag over Alaska proclaimed the birthday of 
a new state. The members of the 1959 Alaska 
Seminar felt a deep thrill as they witnessed this 
event in Anchorage, Alaska’s largest city. Just a 
short time before, members of the seminar group 
had been present for another important event— 
the presentation of the Bible given to the state 
by the American Bible Society and presented to 
Governor Egan by Dr. J. Earl Jackman, Secre- 
tary for Work in Alaska of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the USA. Before and after these 
two events and sandwiched in between, this sem- 
inar group had seen the challenge posed to the 
Church by the coming of statehood. 

Trying to describe this challenge on one brief 
page is like trying to give full scope to the con- 
tours of an elephant on a surface no bigger than 
a pinhead. Alaska is a big state—approximately 
one fifth the size of the rest of the continental 
United States. Within this expanse of land there 
are great variations of climate and geographical 
contour—from the frozen tundra of the north to 
the temperate climate of the southeastern coast 
and the fertile Matanuska Valley. There are small 
native fishing villages, sprawling modern cities 
and frontier towns with people of many races 
and backgrounds—Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts, 
the peoples who are native to Alaska, whose 





ancestors have lived there for centuries, and 
homesteaders, industrial developers, military per- 
sonnel, and others coming and going through 
this state every day. There are encouraging signs 
and there are problems and growing pains. 
Through it all there is a sense of urgency in the 
Church’s mission in this rapidly changing state. 

Churches of many denominations have been 
at work in Alaska for many years. Each has been 
doing its own special part of the total task of 
bringing the Gospel to bear on the lives of these 
people in transition, but the job to be done in 
Alaska cannot be done by any one of these de- 
nominations alone. It requires co-operative effort 
among all Churches. On recognition of this need 
for a united effort, an Alaska Council of 
Churches was recently formed to work co-oper- 
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atively on an over-all strategy for Christian wit- | 
ness and mission in Alaska. To do this job, they 
need our help. 

This year as we celebrate the 75th anniver- 
sary of the World Day of Prayer we have a spe- 
cial opportunity to offer that help. Through our 
increased gifts on that day we can undergird 
our prayers with $40,000 toward the support of 
the work of this new Council, its executive staff, 
office and travel expenses, while the initial phase 
of its work is begun. 

An additional $20,000 can make possible the 
services of a specialist in the fields of Church 
planning and social welfare to work with this 
new Council of Churches ministering in the midst 
of human needs. 

A second $20,000 can give help to the An- 
chorage area—one of the fastest growing areas 
in America today—by supporting a Christian 
woman to visit and to counsel with and to help 
in various ways the people of varied backgrounds 
migrating to the Anchorage area. This help will 
reach servicemen and their families as well as 
many of the native peoples of Alaska who are 
caught up in problems of rapid adjustment to a 
new way of life in the city and often a tremendous 
conflict of values. 

A third $20,000, if made possible through 
our giving, will be ear-marked for supvlying a 
woman to assist the Rev. Wilkin T. Willis as he 
ministers to the 400 patients and 700 students 
at the government hospital and high school for 





Your gifts will help many who are caught in a tremen- 
dous conflict of values in Alaska’s growing cities. 
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A Vital 
Program for 
a Vital 


Need 


by Felicia Sunderlal 


Miss Sunderlal is Secretary for Women’s Relations. 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 


TO WANT TO KNOW and not to be able to know 
is indeed a tragedy! Millions of peoples of the 
world are in this predicament. The age-old 
method of passing knowledge from father to son 
and ear to ear has its own charm and effective- 
ness. But as new phases of knowledge open up 
in this fast changing world, the previous form 
is rendered inadequate. Hence, literacy, litera- 
ture, and mass communication are in great and 
immediate demand in Africa. 

The churchwomen of America will respond to 
the request of Africa to meet this need by offer- 
ing special prayers and gifts on the 75th Anni- 
versary of the World Day of Prayer in February 
1961. The target is $100,000. 

The work of the Christian Literacy and Writ- 
ers Centre in Mindola, Northern Rhodesia, will 
be enhanced by the Africa Literature Planning 
Conference to be held in 1961. Persons engaged 


native people at Mt. Edgecumbe. 

Of the estimated 233,000 people in Alaska, 
only ten percent are now related to churches. 
In the midst of rapid change in the development 
of cities, in the shifting population, in the con- 
flict of old and new ways of life and in the face 
of the struggle of this new state to reach maturity 
while much of its resources remain to be devel- 
oped, the Church in Alaska has a crucial chal- 
lenge to face. In Alaska as in Africa, the time is 
now! We dare not delay. Unless we respond 
this year this work may not be done. What shall 
our answer be? 
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Again this year women around the world will join their 
sisters in Africa in a day of prayer. 


in this work will share their experiences, and 
plans will revolve around the quality of litera- 
ture most needed, countries that need help first, 
and the reading groups that are to be reached. 
The African Church will be responsible for 
writing and publishing new books in African 
languages. They will bear the expenses. But a 
subsidy of $10 from American churches will 
provide them with fifty books; $750 with 5,000 
books; and $75,000 with half a million books. 
They need a million Christian books. They need 
them now. 

Requests for dispelling the darkness of illiter- 
acy of 200,000,000 peoples of Africa have come 
from African leaders. Trained script writers are 
needed to interpret the biblical message and its 
relevance to living conditions to the masses, 
through the media of radio and illustrative aids. 

The sum of $25,000 will make possible plans 
for mass communication; $15,000 to provide 
several teachers and teaching equipment at the 
Kitwe Literacy and Writing Centre, and $10,000 
to supply scholarships for students. Thus will 
many a remote and lonely heart south of the 
Sahara have the Great Message. 

The deepest thoughts and emotions of African 
brothers and sisters will blossom in the form of 
literature. Through the programs of literacy and 
radio the hearts and minds of millions will be 
filled with the message of God’s redeeming love. 
Thus will the Kingdom become a reality for many 
in Africa. 





FIRST OF A SERIES OF STUDIES ON THE 


GOSPEL OF JOHN 


by George Hunt 


Dr. Hunt is Minister of Christ-West Hope 
Presbyterian Church, Overbrook Hills, Pa. 


“Tam... the Messiah” 





WE BEGIN a series of brief studies in the Gospel 
of John to supplement your Bible study this year. 
We shall center our attention on the “I am” pas- 
sages of John. There are ten such passages in 
this Gospel, ten times that Jesus said something 
directly about himself: “Iam...” We shall take 
them up in the order in which these passages 
occur in John. 

The first “I am” statement is a reply to the 
Samaritan woman’s observation “I know that 
the Messiah is coming (he who is called the 
Christ); when he comes, he will show us all 
things.” Jesus says, “I who speak to you am he,” 
that is, “I am the Messiah-Christ.” (The two 
words have exactly the same nieaning. ) 

Now, as a matter of fact, Jesus was very re- 
luctant to call himself the ‘‘Messiah” or “the 
Christ.” He did not want the people to associate 
their ideas of the Messiah with him. They thought 
of the Messiah as a political king who would 
come and restore Israel to its past glories as a 
great nation, and Jesus rejected this concept of 
his role decisively at the time of his temptation. 
In almost no passage in the Synoptic Gospels 
does Jesus call himself the Christ, or the Mes- 
siah; it is always others who speak of him in this 
way. 

Yet here in John he tells the woman, “I am 
the Messiah, the Christ.” We must remember 
that this Gospel was written some seventy or 
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more years after the earthly career of Jesus. By 
this time the Church had an entirely different 
idea of the name “Messiah-Christ.” By now the 
new meaning which Jesus gave the title through 
his death and resurrection, the meaning which 
the Church appropriated when it let itself be 
called a “Christian” church, was the accepted 
meaning among the believers. So it no longer 
had the wrong connotations for John’s readers. 
It meant to them what it means to us. 

The early Church believed that Jesus Christ 
had fulfilled the true mission of the people of 
God. God had chosen Israel that through them 
all men might have the true knowledge of God. 
This was the task for which they were anointed, 
set aside (“messiah” means “anointed one’). 
But when Israel was unfaithful to her mission, 
God sent the One who was faithful, his Son. He 
came to reveal God to men. He was ‘“‘anointed” 
to this vocation. He took over the messianic mis- 
sion of Israel. So when the Church heard Jesus 
saying, “I am the Messiah,” they knew this was 
one thing he meant by the term. 

“Messiah” also carries with it the meaning 
of kingship, or Lordship. The expected Messiah 
of Israel was to be in the lineage of David, in 
the royal line. Therefore, when the Church af- 
firmed its belief that Jesus was the Messiah, it 
was saying that he was the Church’s Lord, its 
King. And the Church knew by faith that he 
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was not only Lord of the Church, but he was 
also Lord of all created things. The Church be- 
lieved (and believes) that in the last days all 
men will know that Jesus Christ is their Lord— 
a “secret” which Christians know already. The 
title “Messiah” carries some of this meaning 
with it. 

So we call ourselves “Christians.” We could 
as appropriately call ourselves “‘Messianites.” To 
call ourselves Christians is not just to give our- 
selves a name. It amounts to a confession of 
faith. For in accepting the name “Christian” we 
are affirming that we believe Jesus Christ is what 
the Bible says he is: true revealer of God, and 
our Lord. We are saying further that we have a 
“messianic mission”: to bear witness to Christ’s 
power in our lives so that men will know he is 


WITH THE addition of two new members, the 
Staff of the Women’s Department of the Board 
of Christian Education is again complete. 

Mrs. Eleanor (John) Maharry is the new 
North Central Area Secretary of Christian Edu- 
cation, succeeding Miss Edith Brookmiller. Mrs. 
Maharry brings to her position wide experience 
in both church and community work in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

She served as president of the Cleveland Pres- 
byterial of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America just prior to the merger of the 
two Churches. She was then elected chairman 
of the presbyterial merger committee, and fol- 
lowing the merger she became president of the 
new Mahoning Presbyterial. 

Her community activities included the presi- 
dency of the PTA, Greater Youngstown Area 
Council, and vice-presidency and program chair- 
manship of the Youngstown Council of Protes- 
tant Church Women. She has also served on the 
Mayor’s Safety Committee and on the Youngs- 
town Humane Society. For the past year she has 
been district director for the Youngstown Coun- 
cil of Girl Scouts. 

Mrs. Maharry is a graduate of Muskingum 
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We welcome these new members of 
the Staff and trust you will introduce 
yourselves to them as you meet in the 








Dr. Hunt 


their Savior and Lord. We were “anointed” to 
this mission when we were baptized in his name. 
We exist not for ourselves, not to build up the 
Church as the equivalent of a political empire, 
but to make Jesus known to men as the Christ, 
the Messiah, the Lord. 


Eleanor Maharry 
Agnes Peebles 


College, where she received a Bachelor of Arts 
degree and a diploma in speech. She has three 
children, one of them a student at Tarkio College. 

Miss Agnes Peebles has joined the headquar- 
ters staff as assistant to Miss Emily Gibbes. Pre- 
viously Miss Peebles had been a Lend-Lease 
Counselor in Christian Education, serving in a 
program made possible through Opportunity 
Giving. In this position she has provided guid- 
ance on Christian Education to both large and 
small congregations, devoting a two or three 
month period to each church. 

Miss Peebles, who also served as associate in 
Christian Education in churches in New York 
and Pennsylvania and as a public school teacher 
in Pennsylvania schools, received her B.A. de- 
gree from Pennsylvania State University, where 
she majored in sociology and education. 


Miss Peebles 


Mrs. Maharry 
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The Rey. Angel L. Seda 


1960-61 Journey 


To hel p you get acquam ted with 


10 more career missionaries 


I REMEMBER ONCE having occasion to choose between two pictures, 
one a group of men around a campfire, the other a striking scenic 
view. A visitor, asked for an opinion, tipped the balance with “Take 
the one with people in it.” He had been told by an artist, he said, 
that “even a tiny bird flying in the air adds life and interest to a 
panoramic view. People are more interesting than a static scene.” 

That people are interesting is the thought behind the *60-’61 series 
of profiles that will continue last year’s first venture into this new 
way of getting to know career workers in National Missions. Ten 
persons of interest again make up this year’s roster for the “Journey 
Into Understanding.” Their stories are told in a 24-page leaflet 
complete with pictures available from National Missions area secre- 
taries. The cost is five cents a copy. Also available are 5 x 7 photos 
of these ten career missionaries of the year at one dollar a set. They 
are ideal for use on bulletin boards, as visual “introductions,” and 
for program use. Among the ten are a city minister who formerly 
worked in a factory, a one-time Nazi soldier, and a hospital chaplain 
called “Papa” by young patients. 

These stories serve a double purpose. They put the stamp of 
living experience on some of the broad concerns of the United Pres- 
byterian Church. In point of fact each was carefully chosen to pro- 
vide an introduction, in human terms, to Heritage and Horizons in 
Home Missions, this year’s study theme. Thus Marie Hubbel, Cali- 
fornia new-church preacher, is not only fun to know as a person; 
from reading about her work we also learn to understand “new 
church development” and the effects of “population explosion.” Or 
consider the Rev. W. Theodore Allison, located at a trailer court 
outside Grants, New Mexico. His work, called a “mobile ministry,” 
clearly has something to say about America on the move. 

Any number of such situations loom in the horizons of national 
life, posing new problems for the Church. They bear impersonal 
names like ‘“‘automation,” “urbanization,” “population explosion,” 
“mobility” and “outer space versus inner anxiety.” But all are, at rock 
bottom, highly personal. 

To test the thesis that each of this year’s family of ten matches 
up with one of the major horizons in National Missions, I ran through 
my copy of Journey Into Understanding and underlined signifi- 
cant sentences. Then I pencilled in a phrase to sum up the horizon 
portrayed in each instance. It made a fascinating game and I highly 
recommend it. My notes go like this: 

Of Raymond Nott, Shell, Wyoming: “Forging a bond for far-from- 
church families is the mission of 37-year-old Ray Nott and some 
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by Janette T. Harrington 


{ Miss Harrington is Feature Writer for the Board of National Missions. 





fifty other United Presbyterian Sunday school missionaries.” My 
identifying phrase couples Ray Nott with population shifts and the 
need for ministry in depopulated areas. 

“Pioneer in the inner city” is the tag line for the Rev. G. Daniel 
Little of Pittsburgh. For the Rev. Donald L. Mathews of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, it is “Industrialized America’; he is one of the “skeleton 
crew of churchmen seeking to find a way to bring the Church and 
the workingman together.” 

“A new way of ministering to America’s moving millions” sums 
up the work of W. Theodore Allison. “Ministry via the airwaves” be 
is pencilled in by the name of Gunter Kaiser, South Dakota, one of aes 
“those who see electronics communication as a major horizon of the The Rev. G. Daniel Little 
sixties.” The church at McKinleyville, California, served by Marie 
Hubbel is “one of ninety new United Presbyterian churches reported 
in 1959.” 

For Lorna E. Logan, social worker at Donaldina Cameron House 
in San Francisco, the underlined words are ‘“‘a modern-day rescue 
mission for families troubled by the many ills any family can fall 
heir to.” José A. Medina of New Mexico is one of three educational 
field counselors who are “blazing new trails” by “helping young 
people in career-meager areas to obtain an education.” Similarly, « ‘ 
Dr. James Colston, president of Tennessee’s Knoxville College, per- The Rev. Marie Hubbel 
sonalizes the college’s mission of “helping young people live up to 
their God-implanted potential.” 

The closing line of Journey Into Understanding is “mission for 
compassion.” It applies to the Rev. Angel Seda, chaplain for Pres- 
byterian Hospital in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

All in all, this is an exhilarating way to make new friends and ac- 
quire new perspectives .on the horizons in National Missions. 

By way of reminder: “Sponsoring Through Understanding” is a 
way for United Presbyterian Women to identify themselves with 
specific missionaries and projects. In the past, presbyterial societies 
have financially supported specific missionaries. Beginning in 1960 
they were asked to “Sponsor Through Financial Support” the entire 
family of more than three thousand National Missionaries, while they 
gained close focus on ten career missionaries a year via a “Journey 
Into Understanding.” Through individual profile articles in suc- 
ceeding issues, readers of CONCERN will again get to know “person- 
ally” the ten missionaries introduced in this article. 


The Rev. Gunter Kaiser 
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Leading the 
Way— 


Through Christian Witness 
in Its Community 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER and responsible citizen- 
ship. These two aims of Knoxville College, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, were evident for all to see 
in the action taken last year by faculty, students, 
and alumni of Knoxville College to solve the 
problem of segregated lunch counters in the city 
of Knoxville. The way in which the members of 
the college community conducted this campaign 
for their rights as free men brought credit to 
them and to their college, which is related to the 
Board of National Missions of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the USA. 

It was in February, 1960, that a group of 
college people first met with the mayor of Knox- 
ville to discuss the problem. This meeting re- 
sulted in the formation of an inter-racial commit- 
tee of leaders from both the campus and the 
community. In the work of this committee were 
Dr. James A. Colston, president of Knoxville 
College, and students, faculty, and alumni repre- 
sentatives. Community and church leaders, repre- 
sentatives of the public schools, business and 
professional men from the community, local mer- 
chants and representatives of the headquarters 
offices of chain stores operating in the city met 
as part of this group. Although the end to segre- 
gation of the lunch counters did not result solely 
from meetings of this committee, the committee’s 
work was a most effective instrument in keeping 
positive communication between the two races. 

On May 13 sit-ins were started. They lasted 
for several days. By that time the merchants 
had agreed to end segregation at the lunch coun- 
ters if given time to do so. The sit-ins were 
stopped, but weeks passed and no date had been 
set for the change to be made. Knoxville 
students, faculty members, and community lead- 
ers formed an “Associated Council for full Citi- 
zenship.” Concerned citizens, white and Negro 
together, joined the sit-in movement. They pick- 
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eted and they refused to buy from stores which 
practiced segregation at their lunch counters. By 
the middle of July a committee of white citizens 
appointed by the mayor and the Chamber of 
Commerce recommended that the merchants 
open their lunch counters to all people, and the 
merchants agreed. On July 18 five downtown 
and two shopping center lunch counters were 
opened to all for the first time. 

In commenting upon this situation Dr. Col- 
ston said, “Fortunately we had been able to 
build goodwill through the early approach to the 
problem and for that reason we were able to 
keep the channels of communication open. A 
few of us continued in the negotiating role and 
the others took active leadership in conducting 
the sit-ins, picketing, and in promoting the pro- 
gram of economic withdrawal.” 

Dr. Colston stated that as a result of the pro- 
gram “the Negroes in this community have been 
awakened to a new responsibility. . . . They have 
been inspired to move forward to achieve full 
citizenship and I don’t believe that they will stop 
until it is fully achieved. Much credit for this 
awakening must be given to the students.” 

United Presbyterian Women this year have a 
special interest in Knoxville College. Through 
our Opportunity Thank-Offering giving in 1961 
we hope to build part of a Student Union Build- 
ing, including a kitchen, and a dining room 
where people of all races may sit down together. 
We can well be proud to have a share in the 
development of this educational institution which 
is helping young people to lead the way coura- 
geously and peacefully toward full and responsi- 
ble citizenship for all. 


about Knoxville College consult the February, 
1959 and June—July, 1960 issues of CON- 
CERN and watch future issues. 

Reprints of the articles which appeared in 
1959 are available free of charge from your 
National Missions Area Secretary. 
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FROM PAST PRESIDENT TO 


WITH THE bushel basketful of printed material I 
leave on your doorstep, I would like to offer my 
sincere congratulations. May I add a few words to 
undergird the deep sense of dedication I know you 
hold for your new office? 

As the woman with the gavel, you will need a 
sense of humor, abiding faith, self-preparation. You 
will soon learn that humor is better armor than 
tranquilizing pills for facing the monthly general- 
meeting count-down. For, as any past president will 
amen, the question is not whether a crisis, but which 
crisis today! Humor will temper both frustration 
and the ego. 

Hold fast to your faith that all things work to- 
gether for good—or eventually come to an end— 
but depend upon self-preparation as your chief 
weapon for achieving confidence and efficiency. A 
president who is familiar with the constitution and 
by-laws saves precious time and effort for herself 
and her board members. An hour or two of plan- 
ning beforehand, and mimeographing agenda and 
announcements, pays dividends in smooth-running 
meetings. 

There will be days, of course, when you are 
bursting with love for everybody. There will be 
other days when you love nobody and nobody 
loves you. At times you will have to make deci- 
sions that will alienate everybody—decisions that 
will rival King Solomon’s threat to cut the baby in 
half. But a good president tries to absorb all unpleas- 
antness without passing it on. Many a tempest-in-a- 
teapot can be stilled by stirring gently till it cools. 

Don’t be afraid of experimenting with new ideas 
—but don’t expect to be hailed a hero for trying 
to prod people out of old, comfortable ruts. Ask 
around for advice; then at least you'll know why 
you shouldn’t have done things as you did. 

Don’t worry over past mistakes, but if worry you 
must, spend it to uncover the lights your talented 
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INCOMING PRESIDENT 


By Mrs. James S. Rich 


of Lexington, Kentucky. 
Adapted from an article in the 
May, 1960 issue of 
Presbyterian Survey. 


membership have hidden under bushels. 

Lest you imagine all your troubles will be caused 
by others, all past presidents will confess that much 
trouble is of one’s own making: jumping to con- 
clusions; the sharp reply; forgetting to put the job 
ahead of self. 

The president’s greatest discouragements are 
lukewarm interest among members, and the small 
attendance at church functions. Don’t expect your 
closest friends to rally round at every meeting; 
you'll never really be without their support, though 
you may frequently feel that you are. You'll learn 
to bless the “clock and calendar” Christians, present 
and on time for every meeting. 

Minor annoyances will be hard to bear—Winnie 
Wobley, who knows she has an opinion, but isn’t 
sure what it is; Minnie Mumbler, whose words of 
wisdom (?) cannot be heard beyond the front row; 
Mary Muley, who is “agin it” on general—never 
specific—principles; Susie Standpat, who reminds 
you “we've never done it that way”; not forgetting 
Petunia Pessimist, who always knows it won't work. 
But remember that a saint was once canonized for 
his patience and kindness in listening to bores! 

However, it is not all frustration. Even now, so 
early in your tenure of office, you begin to suspect 
the nature of the job’s many rewards. There will 
be new friendships, and the deepening of others 
already established. Wider knowledge of the amaz- 
ing scope of the women’s program will bring 
greater respect and a new sense of stewardship for 
all work of the Church. 

At the end of your term as president you will be 
a woman of greater wisdom, greater depth of feel- 
ing, greater warmth of heart. You will be glad you 
have done the job. Eagerly you will join the ranks 
of ex-presidents, wholeheartedly subscribing to their 
motto: “Everybody, but everybody, ought to be 
president of the women’s organization once!” 
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During the rainy season an ox cart must be loaded with 
equipment so Mr. Kim may visit a distant church. Mrs. 
Kim (right) assists her husband and other helpers. 









Now Mr. Kim is ready for the journey. Seated beside 


the driver he travels slowly over difficult roads best 
served by this ancient form of transportation. 









Sometimes walking—or wading—is the only way to 
reach a destination, as when Mr. Kim, here accom- 
panied by an elder, passes by a ripening field of rice. 
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Sponsoring ‘Throig 


during 1961... . intiydi 
10 Fraternal Worke 


CHRISTIANS FROM many lands are “going out” 
beyond their borders to carry the news of God’s 
reconciling love because “one Lord throughout 
one world has given his one church one mission.” 

In keeping with the 1960-1961 mission study 
theme /nto All The World Together, a represen- 
tative part of this enlarged family of fraternal 
workers is being presented to United Presby- 
terian Women as they continue their Sponsoring 
Through Understanding program. In 1960 co- 
workers in Africa were given the spotlight. This 
year the focus is on Christian workers whose 
home-base is in five different countries and whose 
place of service reaches out to six others includ- 
ing the United States. Increasingly churches in 
Asia and Africa are joining in the process of 
“giving and receiving’—of taking the gospel to 
the whole world. Conversations on Ecumenical 
Mission, Chapter 3, is the story of Christians 
from different nations serving together in Thai- 
land. Each year more names and more churches 
are added to the list in the world-wide exchange 
program. 

Sponsoring these workers through understand- 
ing means being familiar with the problems and 
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fraternal service nm Thailand 


Walking may mean a six-mile climb up a mountain for 
Mr. Kim as he visits a group of tribal Christians. He is 
welcomed by the head man (center) his wife, friends. 
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Understanding 


srvINe in 6 Countries 


opportunities that challenge them in their par- 
ticular area of service, and undergirding them 
with prayer. 

The ten fraternal workers selected for this 
kind of sponsoring in 1961 are Mr. and Mrs. 
Swailem Sidhom from Egypt who are working in 
the Upper Nile Province of the Sudan; Miss 
Felisa Manongdo, a Filipina nurse serving in 
Ethiopia; Mr. and Mrs. Soon II Kim from Korea 
serving in Thailand; Mr. and Mrs. Gerson Meyer 
from Brazil serving in Portugal; Mr. and Mrs. 
Aquilino Guerrero from the Philippines serving 
in the United States; and Miss Gabriela Olivera, 
a nurse from Chile serving in Colombia. 

Special materials are available to United Pres- 
byterian women to help in the process of getting 
to know these fraternal workers who are serving 
the Church in many lands. A leaflet Together 
Into All The World with pictures and descriptive 
information is available free of charge from PDS. 
Packets with ten 5x7 inch photographs (good for 
bulletin boards) and mimeographed sketches of 
the missionaries and the work they do are also 
available for one dollar per packet from the Com- 
mission area secretaries. 
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Mis. Soon Il Kim of Korea to whom 


ml has brought new challenges 
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The visit over, Mr. Kim says goodbye to the head man 


and tribe women. These people are among those who 


have won their way from opium slavery to life in Christ. 


“ 


Mr. Kim meets with members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the District (presbyterial) women’s organization. 
He is often called upon to help with their meetings. 


we 
The young people of Hui Yano Church have been await- 
ing Mr. Kim eagerly. Faces become intent and serious 
as he opens his Bible to share the teachings of Christ 
with them. 






Mr. Kim’s travels may take him as far as the Burma 
border. The young seminary graduate with him is a 
very valuable help when he visits the church at Pa Dong. 





A Fellowship of 
Great Concern 


This month women around the 
world pray together for Iran 


WOMEN IN IRAN have been active in the 
Church for many years, but as an organiza- 
tion the group is very young. Our problems 
are the growing pains of a young group, and 
we covet the prayers of women around the 
world as we face those problems. 

Although Persian is the official language 
of the country, few of the Christian women 
speak it fluently, and even fewer have a 
reading and writing knowledge of it. A large 
group are Syriac speaking, women of Tabriz 
use Turkish, still others belong to the Ameri- 
can language churches. For a Church with 
only a dozen groups in all, this language 
barrier is a stumbling block to our progress. 

Pray that more of the younger educated 
church members may feel the challenge to 
participate actively in the program of the 
women of the Church so that literate leader- 
ship may be provided. 

Pray that those responsible for writing 
and publishing the materials may be guided 
and inspired to produce programs that meet 
the needs of Iranian women and challenge 
them to further service for the Church and 
the cause of Christ in Iran. 

Dedicated leadership in the Iranian Evan- 
gelical Church is potentially available. Lack 
of facilities for the training of these leaders 
and lack of vision on the part of the capable 
potential leaders have resulted in an acute 
shortage of available leadership. 

Pray for a deeper sense of dedication on 
the part of the women of the Church in Iran 
as well as for the development of better 
training for those who are willing and ready 
to fill the needs, 
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MUCH OF WHAT WE READ is depressing, but so 
are the times in which we live. The late John 
MacMurray said “To take the collapse of a civi- 
lization as proof that things are going badly is 
to misunderstand the process of history. It is a 
sign that things are going according to schedule.” 
That we are living in revolutionary times has 
become an overworked cliché. Will our response 
to this challenge be a cynical “So what?” or will 
we confront the times honestly, and involve our- 
selves courageously in the social revolution? 

We are called by God to participate in the 
historical process to demonstrate our obedience, 
to make our witness, and to serve. How God 
utilizes our obedience for the fulfillment of His 
divine purposes is His decision. We can be cer- 
tain that He who is the author of human history 
is more competent than we to make these deci- 
sions. Not my will but thine be done must be 
our constant prayer. The most difficult aspect 
of our obedience is the subjection of ourselves 
to God. 

Traditionally, we Americans have been a peo- 
ple of exuberance, zeal, and passion for change. 
We created a nation out of a wilderness. We 
of diverse ancestries and cultures have been 
welded into a nation. Twice our armed forces 
and industrial might have proved conclusive in 
world wars. The balance of terror which keeps 
the world war cold instead of hot is a fact. We 
see a world so complex the nerve of our action 
has been badly strained. Walter Lord, writing of 
The Good Years, 1900-1914, says that since 
World War I, “optimism, confidence, exuber- 
ance, and hope” have been missing from the 
spirit of America. Beatnikism is but one illustra- 
tion of the cynicism which has corrupted our 
national thinking. Yet, so long as God is author 
of history, there is work for Christians to do. 

Our contributions may not alter history, but 
they will be our respective contributions at the 
point of our leverage. Jesus could not avoid the 
tragedy on Golgotha, but when the moment 
came he had the faith and courage to struggle 
down the Via Dolorosa with a cross-bar on his 
shoulders. The monasteries did not prevent the 
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lights from going out in Europe during the Mid- 
dle Ages, but flames were kept alight inside the 
monastery walls, which lighted the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. Frank Lloyd Wright did 
not prevent the Tokyo earthquake of 1923, but 
he did construct a building, the Imperial Hotel, 
which withstood it, and provided a place of ref- 
uge for some of the victims of the disaster. In a 
more personal vein, the return of our family to 
the USA, and the best medical knowledge avail- 
able in Chicago, could not repair for my wife the 
ravages of an Indonesian revolution, but my 
youngest son, in his family prayers that sad 
night she died, said, “We thank thee, God, that 
mama is in your safe and loving arms.” 

Each of us must assume responsibility at the 
point where we live and act. It is in the area of 
our own lives and actions that we must demon- 
strate that Christ, rather than earthly powers, 
controls the structure of modern life. We do this 
in association with Christians we know. 

Because our lives are merged with Christ, we 
ask not social status and security, but where and 
how we can serve and suffer. Dr. Charles West 
tells of an East German Protestant girl who, 
informed she could not hold her position unless 
she joined the Communist Party, accepted the 
inevitable in order to support her family. Later, 
she announced to her fellow members, “I’m re- 
signing.” They warned her that she would lose 
her job. She answered, “I joined the Party be- 
cause I was afraid. God has given me courage. 
I am no longer afraid.” The girl had created a 
fortified city of Christ within herself which could 
withstand the encampment of the world. 

We recognize that our mission is Christ rather 
than culture. The Gospel calls us to go into all 
the world witnessing to the love of God. We 
fulfill this mission, not alone by making a trip, 
though some of us may be called to cross fron- 
tiers of geography, culture, language, race, and 
class to effect that witness. When we make our 
homes with a people, we acknowledge by word 
and attitudes that we need their contributions, 
even as we assume they may need ours. Their 
fraternal workers, divested of a semi-Christian- 
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by Winburn T. Thomas 


Dr. Thomas, former Commission Area Repre- 
sentative in Chicago, is now head of the Depart- 
ment of Interpretation Services for the Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 

His article is taken from one of four lectures 
he delivered at the World Mission Institute, 
1960, in Evanston, Illinois. 


ized culture, can help us understand the Chris- 
tian mission to the world. Missions in the new 
age is all believers united in confronting all men, 
the whole man, with the total gospel. 

What can we do? We can be obedient to 
Christ. He has given us new natures. Do we use 
the wings he has given us, or do we insist upon 
remaining earth-bound? Is it security we de- 
mand, or are we willing to take chances for the 
Kingdom’s sake? Judas with his thirty pieces of 
silver was the world’s greatest failure. Christ on 
the cross was history’s greatest success. He was 
obedient even unto death. May God give us the 
grace to follow Him. 





Korean Amputee Work 


Readers who enjoyed the article, Tidings of 
Comfort and Joy, by Dr. Reuben Torrey, in 
the December issue of CONCERN, will be in- 
terested to know that this work is supported 
financially by the One Great Hour ef Shaving 
and the White Gift. 


PHOTO CREDITS: Joseph M. Elkins 8, 29; E. P. Fogg, 27; Louise 
Neill, 14; United Church Women 4, 9. 
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One large dose — taken locally 


Based on a story contributed by Mrs. 
Joseph Weston, Carmel, California. 


TAKE A LARGE AMOUNT of imaginative planning, 
the right supplies, thirty-eight pairs of willing 
United Presbyterian hands, a desire to do some- 
thing helpful for a National Missions situation— 
and you come up with the very successful “Work 
and Play Day,” which benefited the Sangre de 
Cristo Medical Unit in San Luis, Colorado. 

The First Presbyterian Church in Carmel, Cal- 
ifornia, was the setting. The participants were 
the members of the Women’s Association and 
their summer guests. As the women, equipped 
with needles, scissors, knitted squares, salads or 
desserts, and lots of small change, arrived at the 
church, they were startled to find at the kitchen 
door a sign which read: “This door for stretcher 
cases only. Ambulatory patients please use main 
entrance.” 

Those who were able to ambulate were greeted 
at the front door by another sign which most 
understood only too well: “Clinic for Over- 
Privileged Presbyterians.” Each in-coming “pa- 
tient” was met by a “nurse” who diagnosed 
each case and pinned tags on the “patients” stat- 
ing the nature of their ailments. Some of the par- 
ticipants were startled to find that they were 
suffering from such strange conditions as arctotis, 
epiphyllum and severe dimophothica. 

As the “patients” proceeded for treatment 
they found that a hall and Sunday School rooms 
had been transformed into a “hospital.” Some 
of the “patients” were assigned immediately to 
a room designated “Abdominal Surgery—Nurse 
Klaus in Charge.” There they found little ani- 
mals waiting to be stuffed—their tummies open 
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Founded in 1960 by the Board of National Missions and 
the Synod of Colorado, the Sangre de Cristo Medical 
Unit serves a vital need for people far from hospitals. 


from end to end. Others found themselves in 
“Linen and Supplies,’ where Nurse Small was 
chief of staff. There they went to work on a 
dozen and a half linen towels waiting to be 
hemmed and two surgical aprons which had to 
be assembled. The table marked “sutures” held 
a sewing machine. 

There was a “Convalescent Ward” for 
“squares” where real squares were assembled 
and sewn together to make an afghan. Another 
room which had no “patients” was_ labeled, 
“Bored of Directors and Prospective Fathers.” 

To keep the “patients” in touch with the world 
of San Luis and the new medical unit, there was 
a bulletin board with pictures of the building and 
the surrounding country, and a radio station, 
UPWO, which broadcast news of the Medical 
Unit every hour on the hour. 

From the “Diet Kitchen” came a_ healthful 
lunch designed to strengthen ‘“convalescents,” 
who ate amidst a profusion of California flowers 
which were brought by the official “florist.” 
During the luncheon a report from Miss Maisch 
of the real Sangre de Cristo Medical Unit 
was read, and empty band-aid cans and other 
drugstore containers were passed around to 
collect small change to buy crayons and color- 
ing books and to pay postage on the supplies 
which had been made in the “wards” during the 
morning. 

Despite the gravity of the “cases” handled at 
the “hospital,” the prognosis was good. At the 
end of the day the “patients” returned home 
feeling well and very happy. 
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Mary Phillis Young, Audio-Visual Editor, 


Board of Christian Education, tells you 


How to Make the Most of 


Audio-Visual Resources 


IN PLANNING presentations for your association 
meetings and for the study in circles for 1961, 
do not overlook the use of both non-projected 
and projected audio-visual materials. When used 
well at the right time, they will do much to pro- 
vide interest and clarity, and to stimulate dis- 
cussion. 

A number of these materials have been corre- 
lated with the study guides for circle study and 
with One Calling, the Program Guide for 1961. 
Suggested films, filmstrips, and slides are found 
on page 72 of the Program Guide. Help as to 
how you may use films and filmstrips is found on 
page 71 in the Guide. Chapter X of the Program 
Guide, page 61, suggests the use of a film on 
medical work in India. This is the film: 

Passport to Dehra Dun (India), 16mm. film, 
sound. Produced by Commission on Ecumeni- 
cal Mission, United Presbyterian Church, USA. 
Available from Presbyterian Distribution Serv- 
ice. Approximate rental, color, $10.00. This film 
portrays the medical and educational work of 
the Church of Christ in India in which United 
Presbyterians have a large part. 


Films and Filmstrips 
Since the Bible study guide, Jn Him Was Life, 
is based on the Gospel of John, the filmstrip, 


Mary Phillis Young 
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The Living Lord, would be helpful. (See the 
description and source of availability for it on 
page 72 of the 1961 Program Guide.) Since this 
filmstrip is suggested for a number of uses in 
the Christian Faith and Life curriculum for 
1960-1961, your church may already own it and 
will make it available to you. Before using it or 
deciding how to make the best use of it, arrange 
to have a careful preview of the entire filmstrip 
with sound for persons concerned with making 
decisions on program or circle study. 

It could be used in any one of the following 
ways: 

1. Use in its entirety after the Bible study is 
under way at least one month. Use the 33% rpm 
record or 7/2 ips tape with it. There are two 
printed publications with the complete filmstrip. 
When using recorded sound with the filmstrip, 
use the Projectionist’s Cue Sheet and Utilization 
Guide, (brown cover). Early use of the entire 
filmstrip will give an overview of the Gospel of 
John. (Allow one hour or more for this.) 

2. Use as a summary near the end of the 
study, again in its entirety with recorded sound. 
Its purpose is to serve as a review and discus- 
sion starter. 

3. Correlate the filmstrip with the various 
parts of the circle study guide by using the film- 
strip in sections, taking several frames at a time 
and relating them to the chapters in the circle 
study book, Jn Him Was Life. This could be 
done after completing a few chapters of the 
Bible study guide. Use just the section of the 
filmstrip related to the particular chapters. Use 
the filmstrip’s yellow study guide, Using The Liv- 
ing Lord Filmstrip when no recorded sound is 
to be used. Use the script beginning on page 22, 
column 3, marked “Junior High, Senior High, 
and Adult Script” when the script is to be read. 
Note: If this script is to be read, it should be 
done by two people. Practicing in advance is 
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essential. Additional help is given in this same 
guide on page 15 and in a special “Adult Dis- 
cussion Guide,” beginning on page 68. Page 71 
gives the Gospel as related to the frames of the 
filmstrip. Another possibility is to use The Living 
Lord record or tape without using the filmstrip. 

If the leader finds a need within the circle 
for background information, the following film- 
strips on the land of the Bible could be suggested 
for possible selection and use. These could be 
for individual study, or if time were allowed, 
one might be used in a circle early in the Bible 
study: 

Geography of the Holy Land, filmstrip, 40 
frames, 33% rpm record, guide. Produced by 
Family Filmstrips, Inc. Available from Family 
Films, 5823 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, 
California. Approximate rental, color, $7.50; 
black and white, $5.00. 

Bible Scrolls, filmstrip, 60 frames, 3343 rpm 
record, guide. Produced by Family Filmstrips. 
Available from Westminster Book Stores, sale 
price, color, $10.00. This is the story of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. (16mm. film on same subject, 
The Dead Sea Scrolls. Available from source 
given for 16mm. film above. Approximate rental, 
color, $7.50; black and white, $5.00.) 


Non-Projected Audio-Visual Resources 

Let’s look at the possibilities of a variety of 
non-projected materials. Some of those suggested 
with the Program Guide, 1961 or in the study 
booklets for circles are: bulletin board displays, 
flannel board displays, flannel boards, posters, 
turnover charts, maps, globes, and such pro- 
cedures as role playing and skits related to areas 
of concern. 

Try some experimenting with some of these 
media! They can add interest, clarify, inform, 
are inexpensive, and make wonderful group 
projects. Start gathering some interesting things 
useful in displays such as: corrugated cardboard 
boxes, fish net, burlap, interesting pictures, sty- 
rofoam (at Christmas), coathangers (for easels 
or shelf brackets), perforated hardboard for a 
bulletin board, construction paper, felt tip pens, 
Plasti-Tak*, maps and globes. 

*Plasti-Tak: a handy white adhesive compound which allows 
you to mount three-dimensional objects as well as flat materials 
on bulletin boards. Eliminates the need for unsightly thumb tacks 
or adhesive tapes. Avoids holes in wood-work or wall surfaces, 
and permits displays to be placed wherever they will be most 


effective. Purchase price, twenty-five cents per package. Reusable, 
Available from Westminster Book Stores. 
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Imagination will be a great help in preparing 
some interesting displays with these materials. 

Even a white ball of styrofoam on a dowel 
stick or a round foam powder puff on a long 
handle can become a clever puppet that can 
be dressed up in different costumes to help 
with spot announcements about Christian Edu- 
cation or missions. Some helpful sources of in- 
formation on displays are: 

A Guide for Use With the Indiana University 
Film Series in the area of preparation and use 
of audio-visual instructional materials. Produced 
by Indiana University Audio-Visual Center, 
Bloomington, Indiana (1958). Purchase price, 
$2.00. Available from Indiana University. This 
107 page guide is well illustrated. Contains ex- 
cellent detailed directions for the preparation of 
inexpensive audio-visual materials. 


COMING 
nm the February issue 
of CONCERN 
More im portant news 
of the UPW Natwonal Meeting 
at Purdue, West Lafayette, Indiana 
June 26 - July 1, 1961 


Bulletin Boards: An Effective Teaching De- 
vice, 16mm. film, sound, color, 11 minutes. Pro- 
duced by and available from Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. Approximate rental, $5.00. 

The film gives suggestions for planning and 
organizing creatively designed bulletin boards. 
It features thirty bulletin boards and their effec- 
tive use. Teacher and children in a classroom 
discuss the planning of a bulletin board. It shows 
how children arrange one. Varieties of examples 
are given. Provides inspiration and motivation 
for a bulletin board workshop or a summary of 
methods. 
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From Alaska two threads were re- 
cently added to the ties of friend- 
ship between the United States 
and Japan. 

Thanks to the co-operation of 
the captain of a Japanese mer- 
chant vessel, our missionaries in 
Alaska were able to ship to the 


needy of Tokyo used clothing 
originally intended for Haines 
House, Naticnal Missions chil- 


dren’s home closed last summer. 

An opportunity to extend hos- 
pitality to Tokyo business men 
came to the staff of Sheldon Jack- 
son Junior College in Sitka when 
a new Japanese pulp mill in Alas- 
ka was dedicated. Expressing 
thanks for their bed and breakfast 
at the college, the president of the 
company said: “I expect that 
there will be many occasions for 
us to look to you for help in all 
sorts of ways, and any advice you 
may Care to give us will be valued 
more than anything else.” 


“Ecumenical Medicine” was the 
title of an editorial in the Journal 
of The American Medical Asso- 
ciation. In it were cited the United 
Presbyterian Church’s three oVer- 
seas medical colleges, forty-four 
clinics and dispensaries, and twen- 
ty-seven nursing education pro- 
grams in fifteen countries. Special 
attention was called to our largest 
medical undertaking in Cameroun, 
Africa, where thirteen physicians 
work in eight hospitals, ten dis- 
pensaries, four leprosy colonies, 
and a dental clinic. 

Among mission representatives 
at the meeting of the A.M.A. in 
Chicago were Frederick G. Sco- 
vel, M.D., Secretary of the Chris- 
tian Medical Council for Over- 
seas ‘Work, National Council of 
Churches, and former United 
Presbyterian missionary in Ludhi- 
ana, India, and Paul S. Rhodes, 
M.D., Editor of the A.M.A. Ar- 
chives of Internal Medicine Men, 
Chairman of the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions’ Medical Committee, United 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

The House of Delegates of the 
A.M.A. has appointed a commit- 
tee to study and make recommen- 
dations concerning ways and 
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means of bringing up-to-date in- 
formation and resources to mem- 
bers of the American medical pro- 
fession who are practicing in hos- 
pitals overseas. 


Mission work on James Island off 
the South Carolina Coast near 
Charleston has been realigned by 
the Board of National Missions. 
A specialist in the fields of recrea- 
tion, health, and family counsel- 
ing is now being sought to expand 
the community service program 
of the mission. 

This change follows the closing 
of the school that the Board has 
maintained on the island since 
1926. The 181 mission school 
students have been transferred to 
the three public grade schools and 
the public high school which have 
been built on James Island in re- 
cent years. 

In announcing the new program 
the Board of National Missions 
commended the school staff and 
the Rev. and Mrs. Marion A. San- 
ders, respectively pastor and di- 
rector of the St. James Presbyte- 
rian Church and the Presbyterian 
Day school, for their “compassion 
and devotion” over the years. 


Young United Presbyterians from 
a church school in the Bronx, 
New York, recently made person- 
al delivery of a fine collection of 
children’s books to Readers’ Serv- 
ice at the Ecumenical Training 
Center, Stony Point, New York. 
The young people were delighted 
to learn from Dr. and Mrs. Adin 
P. Brooks, directors of Readers’ 
Service, that their books would 
meet a desperate need in school 
and community center libraries 
abroad. 


“A request just came from 


— news/and clues 


Thailand for 200 ‘Golden Books,’ 
said Mrs. Brooks. “Among the 
2,000 children’s books we gave 
away last year, 800 were ‘Golden 
Books.’ Children love the pictures 
—few children’s books printed 
overseas have pictures. Mission- 
aries use them in teaching people 
to read English.” 

Among the books specially use- 
ful Dr. Brooks listed teen-age 
stories, the “Just So” stories and 
other classics, the “Every Child 
Should Know” series. Missionary 
children living abroad like to learn 
American history through the 
“Landmark” books. 

On their way home the young 
people made plans which resulted 
in another collection of good used 
books for Readers’ Service for 
children. 


The Rev. Roe B. Lewis, pastor of 
the Phoenix Indian Presbyterian 
Church since 1953, began a new 
missionary assignment with the 
Educational Counseling Service of 
the Board of National Missions on 
October |. 

In the November issue of Con- 
CERN, Mr. Lewis described to 
readers his new work as a roving 
counselor to Indian young people 
of Southwest and Midwest States. 
He is one of three educational 
counseling field workers helping 
students with limited economic 
backgrounds to find the schools, 
scholarships, and other aid need- 
ed to complete their education. 

Mr. Lewis, a Pima-Papago In- 
dian and the first of either tribe to 
gain full college and seminary 
training for the ministry, is a grad- 
uate of Tucson Indian Training 
School, Arizona State Teacher’s 
College, and San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary. 








THE REASONS why a person throws down a mag- 
azine article after reading only four paragraphs 
may be listed in this order: (1) favorite TV 
program is about to begin, (2) reader needs a 
cup of coffee, (3) doorbell rings, (4) the article 
is not worth reading, (5) the article is worth 
reading but the words are too big, he can’t un- 
derstand it, (6) reader remembers that he has to 
make a phone call. 

All six reasons at one time or another keep 
the reader from finishing magazine articles in 
general. Ask Mr. General Reader why he throws 
down Crossroads or a Layman’s Theological Li- 
brary volume or the Bible and he is likely to 
refer to only one of those reasons, namely, that 
he can’t understand it; “the words are too big.” 
How can one be so sure? In the letters received 
by Crossroads editors, this one comment is out- 
standing. People argue: “Crossroads is written 
for college professors. Why isn’t it written for the 
common man? Or at least the college graduate?” 
“Vocabulary is too hard” also finds repeated re- 
statement, 


Big Words 


To what extent are words themselves a prob- 
lem to readers? This question was raised earnest- 
ly and answered honestly. Furthermore, the 
question has to be broken down into two parts 
because there are words and then there are 
words. Every author in world history has used 
words when writing. This seems unavoidable. 
And every author in world history occasionally 
shows off a little bit by using a flashy word from 
his (he thinks) enormous vocabulary. Call this 
a sign of original sin or of insecurity or whatever 
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From ADULT TIMES. Reprinted in 
The Christian Educator, April-June 1960. 
Copyright 1960 


by W. L. Jenkins. 


Reprinted by permission. 


you want to, the fact remains: authors occasion- 
ally show off. 

A reader may not know what the show-off 
word means. He is reading along, barely keeping 
his nose above water, and he runs into “prolep- 
tic” or “eschatological” or “macrocosmic” or “pe- 
nultimate.” He sinks. Perhaps the author simply 
could not avoid using these words. That is open 
to question. The reader’s sinking is not open to 
question. Plain facts point to an answer to the 
question we have raised. Show-off words make 
reading extra difficult and should not be used. 
But they will be used as long as authors write. 

The question is only partly answered. There 
are words that only appear big and actually be- 
long to the author’s thought as an arm belongs 
to a shoulder. Isn’t it conceivable that an author 
can write very clearly about eschatology? Once 
he has established a definition, can’t he use the 
word eschatological? Sometimes he must, be- 
cause no available synonyms (and there are no 
good ones) will express what he wants to say. 


Big Ideas 


In the same fashion he may use some familiar 
words in a fairly high-powered way. He may 
even use familiar words in a very unfamiliar way. 
Consider the following example, taken at random 
from Crossroads, January-March, 1959: “Sin... 
is a deeper problem, for it is not a matter of 
exterior morality but a matter of interior faith. 
To put it in its most extravagant form, we can 
say that a non-churchgoer who enjoys life and 
has genuine hope understands God more truly 
than a churchgoer who is sour and cynical, for 
the chief characteristic of faith is faith! A man 
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who grudgingly spews doctrines or reluctantly 
quotes Scripture is, for all his words, faithless. 
He who hopes belongs to Christ even though he 
is theologically immature.” 

In this quotation there are no big words with 
the exception, possibly, of the last two, “theo- 
logically immature.” Yet this is a relatively diffi- 
cult passage to understand. The words themselves 
do not produce the difficulty. But the ideas do. 
If we were to paraphrase, we should develop the 
ideas in this fashion: “Sin is an inside problem 
and is not produced by how good or bad we ap- 
pear to be. On the inside, the faithful person 
really does live in real hope and the non-faithful 
person really does not live in real hope—no mat- 
ter how much he knows about religion.” Even 
the simplified statement of the ideas does not 
eliminate their difficulty. They lead me to evalu- 
ate my pious pose. They thrust me into consid- 
erations about my apparently pagan fellows who 
are, perhaps, faithful in a way that I am not. 
This, mind you, is not an easy consideration, 
not if I am in earnest. 

Any number of quotations might have been 
chosen to illustrate the point. The size or famil- 
iarity of words causes scarcely any difficulty 
compared to the size of the ideas. When the ideas 
are big enough to allow the reader to get inside 
them, they are also difficult. But the difficulty is 
not mainly mental. The difficulty is personal. We 
are invited to enter considerations better left 
alone. We are challenged to depart from the com- 
fortable land of familiar ideas and move into 
new and possibly threatening ideas. In this new 
place we have no handy assurance that we shall 
emerge the same people. Perhaps we shall have 
to change as we think these ideas. 
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Matters of this kind lead us to reject the no- 
tion that big words alone make reading difficult. 
Big words very often stand in the way of clarity 
and make unnecessary trouble for the reader— 
trouble that a dictionary can help—but big ideas 
create by far the most radical difficulty for the 
reader. 

What can be done about such a situation? Au- 
thors of any integrity have ideas, and these ideas 
are going to appear whenever they write (just 
as I am now writing about an idea). Should they 
chop their ideas down to the presumed size of 
the readers’ expectations? Does the reader really 
want little, tiny, familiar commonplaces in place 
of thoughts? I think not. Writing down to adults 
is in quite as poor taste as talking down to chil- 
dren. It represents an assault on their integrity. 
Considered on the other side of the writing-read- 
ing relationship, should the reader give up in dis- 
gust when he has run into rough sailing? Whether 
he does or not, the temptation not to think is 
ever present. Our culture offers a great many 
possibilities for not thinking. Most entertainment 
serves as a cheap tranquilizer. Why, then, go 
into matters that require mental activity as well 
as physical presence? This, baldly stated, is Mr. 
General Reader’s case. He cannot be answered 
because he occupies an unchallenged position 
behind a barbed wire barrier prepared to ward 
off invaders. He may be invited to come out. One 
might plead with him. But his coming out repre- 
sents his own choice. Authors may present big 
ideas that are full of promise, but big people 
have to accept the promise, and as they read— 
think. 

Author, editor, and reader alike have only 
themselves to give to the business of thought. 
If anyone fails, the thinking is over. And in the 
Christian faith this failure is looked upon as a 
first-class tragedy. We are not vegetables capable 
only of performing routine jobs. 

We are creatures who can think about routine 
jobs and anything else. This is our treasure key 
and price. In the world of thought, we work, we 
plan, we feel, we will, we decide, we pray, we 
love, we doubt, we face fears, and take courage. 
To this world we are called far too seldom by the 
things we read (and write). When the oppor- 
tunity comes, let us consider it a divine summons 
to begin thinking—the bigger the ideas, the bet- 
ter, and hang the big words. 
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Women attend a workshop at the National Meeting in 
Thailand in 1959. 


AMERICAN AND THAI churchwomen in Bangkok 
have made great strides in erasing the racial and 
cultural barriers that tend to keep them in sepa- 
rate social groups. They are together demonstrat- 
ing in the midst of a non-Christian society that 
faith in Jesus Christ does indeed break down 
the artificial “walls of partition.” This is the kind 
of witness which, more than anything else, will 
commend itself to those of other faiths and cul- 
tures. 

In some respects and in some situations, the 
American housewife living abroad with her hus- 
band is a more effective witness for the Christian 
faith, when she really lives it, than is the profes- 
sional missionary. This is true because what she 
does for those among whom she lives she does 
spontaneously out of her love for people. 

For years American women overseas, on com- 
mercial, industrial, or governmental assignment 
with their husbands, have maintained their own 
little social circles in the midst of, but quite apart 
from, the society of the country where they have 
resided. In many cases they have been church- 
women who have had servants from among the 
national population where they have lived, but 
they seldom crossed the cultural barrier to mingle 
in any friendly or social way with their sisters 
from these other nations. 

On a flight from Tokyo to Hong Kong in 1959, 
I sat beside a young woman married to a man 
in military service. She confided to me that, while 
she and her husband had been stationed in 
Korea for nearly five years and had an ama 
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(nurse) to take care of their young children, she 
had never been in a Korean home, and had yet 
to meet her first Korean sister in a social way. 
Yet she also admitted they had been Presby- 
terians in the United States and that she and her 
husband had been fairly active in church life. 
For some strange reason most American women 
overseas have seen nothing strange or inconsistent 
in such behavior even though they have been 
Christians. 

Fortunately, in Bangkok and a few other 
places around the world, American church- 
women have begun to break with this old pattern, 
and the significance of such a movement for the 
future of Christianity in countries where it is still 
a minority religion is immeasurable. 

Most English-speaking church people in Bang- 
kok attend the International Church which has 
no building of its own, but meets at 4:00 p.m. 
on Sundays in the building that belongs to the 
Fourth Church of Christ, Bangkok. The Interna- 
tional Church is a constituent congregation of 
the Sixth Pak (Presbytery) of the Church of 
Christ in Thailand and regularly sends repre- 
sentatives to the Pak meetings. 

In the same way the Women’s Association of 
the International Church sends representatives 
and reports annually to the Women’s Division of 
the Sixth Pak. Both the congregation and its 
Women’s Association are fully integrated into 
the Church of Christ in Thailand. 

A look at the annual report of the Women’s 
Association shows that members gave generously 
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by Theophilus Taylor 


of their time at the Bangkok Christian Hospital 
distributing literature, rolling bandages, and 
playing records for the patients. Some helped 
regularly in the Student Center library, others 
helped girls at the Reform School bake Christmas 
cookies. They attended the Pak (presbyterial) 
meetings for women and shared in the annual 
event of The Fellowship Tea to which all Protes- 
tant Christian women of Bangkok were invited. 

The speaker at the tea was Mrs. Channuan 
Suriyakam, national president of the Women’s 
Organization; devotional leader was Mrs. Amos 
Chang, president of Chinese Christian women in 


Young and old are to be seen in this group of women 
who work together in a Bangkok church. 
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A group of Thai women prepare to go out in the evange- 
listic wagon and trailer. 


the Bangkok area. Over one hundred Thai and 
Chinese friends were included in the one hun- 
dred and fifty guests who attended. 

The report closed with this paragraph: 

“It is our hope and prayer that the Women’s 
Association will continue to grow in the ful- 
fillment of God’s purposes for us—that the 
ensuing years will bring a closer association 
and deepening spiritual fellowship of all Chris- 
tian women in this area—that together we may 
serve in the extension of His Kingdom.” 
Many American women in the church are 

helping in the larger Christian community by 
teaching English grammar and conversation in 
schools, to nurses in the hospital, and at the 
Student Center. 

There are no dull moments for churchwomen 
such as these. They are leading the way in mak- 
ing mission the business of the Church as it 
ought to be, and not just the hobby of a few as it 
has sometimes been in our Protestant churches. 
This is as it ought to be in every Christian church, 
whether it be in Bangkok or Boston, in Hong 
Kong or Houston, in Sao Paulo or St. Louis. 


Dr. Taylor, a former Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., is on the 
faculty of Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. 









Dr. Wharton 


“1 BELIEVE that this field is ready for the propa- 
gation of the gospel,’ So wrote Mr. Evaristo Col- 
lazo, a Cuban layman, in a letter which was later 
published by the Presbyterian Church, U.S. The 
time of writing was 1890. He went on to say, ‘If 
it be possible let someone come to see for him- 
self. ... When you know more about this work, 
you may decide to give us your aid and instruc- 
tion in building up the kingdom of Christ.’ ” 
(quoted from Jt Came To Pass by Dr. Edward A. 
Odell) 

In 1899 Dr. Robert L. Wharton, then a min- 
ister of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. and a for- 
mer school teacher from North Carolina, did 
go to Cuba to see for himself. What he saw so 
convinced him of the opening up of a fertile field 
for the sharing of the gospel of Christ that he 
stayed to found La Progresiva as a mission 
school which opened its doors in 1900 with four- 
teen students. Dr. Wharton served first with the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., and from 1919 until 
his retirement in 1941 with the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., which at that time took 
over responsibility for all the Presbyterian work 
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in Cuba. He lived to see La Progresiva grow to 
be a co-educational institution with a student en- 
rollment of about 2,000. The educational leader- 
ship and strong Christian witness the school has 
borne in Cuba through the years has earned for 


and's 


it a special respect not only in Cuba but in our 
own country as well. It has done much to 
strengthen the people and the witness of the 
Church throughout the whole island. 

It was with a great sense of personal loss that 
friends, both Cuban and American, noted the 
passing of Dr. Wharton on August 3, 1960. 
At the request of the leaders of the Church in 
Cuba and in keeping with his own wishes, his 
body was flown from the United States to Cuba 
so that he could be buried beside his wife in the 
city of Cardenas where they had labored together 
side by side with the people they had grown to 
love so well. The feeling of deep affection was 
returned by the thousands of Cuban people both 
young and old who accompanied his body on its 
trip through the streets of Cardenas. Flags were 
flown at halfmast in both public and private in- 
stitutions, including those supported by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. In the words of Dr. Emilio 
Rodriguez, the present principal of La Pro- 
gresiva, and Superintendent of all the educational 
work of the United Presbyterian Church in Cuba: 
“The old folks with wrinkled .faces and white 
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hair had a sad smile on their faces as they re- 
membered when Dr. Wharton came as an ener- 
getic young man sixty years ago to teach, to 
preach, to serve, to build, to rebuild, to guide, to 
inspire, to exhort, to persuade. . . . Church bells, 


\|Stayed to Serve 


Protestant and Catholic, rang out. The fire siren 
and factory whistle sounded in funeral cadence. 
Stores, banks, and factories closed at noon. The 
sidewalks were lined three and four deep along 
the fifteen blocks from the school to Saez Street, 
from where the procession continued into the 
cemetery in automobiles.” 

“Messages of tribute included notes from a 
university student, a janitor, a housewife, the 
Catholic Knights, and many others. Their tributes 
were summed up by an Episcopalian minister 
who said: ‘A man like Dr. Wharton comes 
to the world very seldom, and therefore his mem- 
ory will live forever, a man who gave himself 


Memorial Dormitory at La Progresiva 


completely in the service of others. His work 
as an educator is extraordinary and as a spiritual 
guide it is impossible to express in a single 
thought.’ ” 

In simple words we would join with countless 
others in paying tribute to this man who went 
to Cuba to see, and stayed to serve, and to share 
the richness of the gospel entrusted to him by the 
Christ whom we, too, would serve as we continue 
to participate in the work of the Church at La 
Progresiva and throughout Cuba. 


Capital Comments 


by Helen Lineweaver 


Director of the Washington office, Department of 
Church and Society, Board of Christian Education. 


AS THIS IS WRITTEN, late in November, Washing- 
ton is in a somewhat subdued mood. Awaiting a 
new regime in the White House, there is little 
solid evidence to indicate what to expect. The 
narrow margin in the presidential contest pro- 
duced “a victory without a verdict and a majority 
without a mandate,” as one columnist put it. 
Providing the official vote tabulation confirms 
the original tally, the Presidency, the Senate, and 
the House will be in control of one party, but 
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this may not spell “smooth sailing.” The Repub- 
licans picked up twenty-two seats in the House 
and two in the Senate in the election, and South- 
ern Democrats still hold important committee 
chairmanships in both Houses, which serve to 
strengthen the so-called conservative coalition. 

However, with the White House and Congress 
in control of one party, it is possible for legisla- 
tion to be passed by a simple majority vote, thus 
eliminating the necessity for a two-thirds major- 
ity, required to override a presidential veto. The 
latter served to defeat a number of measures in 
recent sessions of Congress. 

If initial proposals are not too drastic, it is 
likely that the Congress will go along at first 
with the bulk of the new President’s program. 
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Scenario: “Wasting Hours and Keeping Minutes” 
Time: 11:34 p.m., after the committee meeting 
Place: On the front steps of First Church 

Scene One (and only): Mrs. Jones to Mrs. 
Brown (with feeling) “Committee meetings are 
such a waste of time.” 

Church leaders spend as much as 70% of their 
time working in committees. If we could ask 
them, many leaders might agree with Mrs. Jones. 
A common experience in committee meetings is 
difficulty in making effective, satisfying, and prac- 
tical decisions. 

Committees can improve their decision-mak- 
ing procedures. Recent studies have identified 
helpful criteria to help committees make the 
best use of time spent making decisions. Com- 
mittees can stop “wasting hours and keeping 
minutes.” 

Here is one way of looking at committee de- 
cision-making as a step-by-step problem-solving 
process. 

Step One: Stating the Problem 

An effective committee analyzes a problem 
clearly in relation to its purposes, and then states 
it explicitly so that all members understand it. 
Albert Einstein once claimed that 90% of his 
success in nuclear theory was the “definition of 
ihe problem.” His insight is equally valid for 
committee work. 

Specifically, what can we do? Anyone can ask 
simply, “What are we trying to do, and why?” 
“In light of our purposes, is this really our prob- 
iem?” But answering questions no one asks, or 
proposing solutions to superficial problems is 
not priority business in a church that seeks to 
be relevant in today’s world. 

We can also eliminate those stubborn blocks 
to problem definition—over-abstraction, and its 
cousin, over-generalization; and the assumption 
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that the problem is crystal clear to everyone. 

Step Two: Suggesting Alternative Solutions 

Get out all the ideas. Even when the problem 
is clear, most committees settle for too few al- 
ternatives. Undemocratic leadership may account 
for limitations in creativity. Sometimes “status” 
members dominate discussion, or timid members 
hold back contributions. 

What can we do? Seek to create a free atmos- 
phere where it’s safe to come out with the 
“strange” idea, where suggestions are not rejected 
simply because they are “different.” 

Two serious blocks to idea production are 
over-formality and premature evaluation of ideas. 
Ann may never get a chance to contribute her 
“good” idea, especially if Mary’s idea was re- 
jected. 

Step Three: Weighing the Alternatives 

A committee must examine the ideas, interpret 
their relevance to its goals, and test their prac- 
ticality. A “good” idea by definition means it has 
a chance of working in our situation. 

What can we do? Test the idea, not the person. 
Speak to the issue, not “Ann’s idea.” Don’t rush 
into hasty vote-taking. This only divides the com- 
mittee into camps called upon to defend their 
ideas. Seek common threads of merit among the 
various suggestions. 

Perhaps the biggest block to weighing ideas is 
the fear of hurting persons who contribute them. 
A close second for this dubious honor is failure 
to consider practical consequences. Giving opin- 
ions is no substitute for thinking. 

Step Four: Deciding Among Alternatives 

Now is the time to decide! And the big tempta- 
tion is to take a vote. In a participative group 
formal voting hinders good working relation- 
ships. When Mr. Roberts is followed slavishly 
you are likely to get slavish response. It takes a 
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FOURTH IN A SERIES, 
“UNDERSTANDING GROUP: 
AT WORK” 


little longer to get a feeling of support for a de- 
cision, but it reduces the time and effort required 
later for carrying out the decision. 

What can we do? Proceeding on a “working 
definition of consensus” may help. Consensus 
doesn’t mean everyone is necessarily 100% for 
the decision. It does mean (1) this is the best 
decision we can think of; (2) it can be modified 
later if new information indicates a change; (3) 
personal convictions are not violated; (4) if the 
decision proves to be a mistake we can learn even 
from this. 

Acceptance of such a standard helps create 
the atmosphere of tentativeness, trust, and flexi- 
bility necessary for effective working relation- 
ships and elimination of deadlocks. 

Step Five: Planning for Action 

But not just planning! Next steps must be 
clearly understood. Sometimes committees are 
like the Board of Trustees who voted to repair 
the furnace. A month passed; nothing was done. 
At the next meeting Joe indignantly remarked, 
“But I remember we took action last month.” 
Decisions recorded on minute books don’t repair 
furnaces. 

What can we do? Share responsibilities widely 
among committee members. Don’t let the over- 
burdened chairman go away with seventeen 
“things to do later’—much later! Member as- 
signments must be made and accepted. The “Let- 
George-do-it” attitude will kill any committee’s 
effectiveness. 

A major barrier to planning an action is leav- 
ing too little time to organize the plans. Five 
minutes before midnight is too late to begin such 
important business. 

The above is a description of a decision-mak- 
ing process for committees where participative 
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membership is desirable. Each step is signif- 
icant, not in the sense that a committee should 
actually say, “Now let’s move to step three.” 
Rather, such “steps” are criteria a committee can 
use to evaluate its procedures. The consistent 
neglect of any one step will lead to serious pit- 
falls over the long pull. 

The important thing is that a committee must 
periodically evaluate its procedures in some way 
if it is to improve its decision-making procedures. 
It must work at improving those areas where it 
finds its greatest difficulties. But it is the unusual 
committee that ever attempts this. 

To examine procedures objectively means be- 
ing clear and honest about failure, and that hurts. 
Look at it anyway you like; evaluation involves 
resistance, and this involves a strain on the co- 
hesion of a group. 

But the church should be a logical practitioner 
of the evaluative process evolved in the field of 
the social sciences. For the Christian religion 
has spelled out the essential attitude needed to 
undergird any problem of evaluation. This is the 
understanding that mistakes are forgiven and 
need not be hidden. 

Working at improving decision-making from 
this point of view touches upon the core of Chris- 
tian faith. Better procedures, however helpful, 
are not enough. The prior need is a deepening 
commitment to Christian purposes. Today’s 
Church must rediscover the readiness of the Re- 
formed Church to look at itself in a climate where 
critical appraisal is not threatening. A church 
committee is one place where such discovery can 
occur. For as church “leaders” this is where most 
of our days—correction!—our nights, are spent. 
Improvement here, we can hope, should also in- 
fluence the way we spend our days. 
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POINTING TO PURDUE 

In every issue from now through July, CONCERN 
will concentrate on news of the National Meeting 
of United Presbyterian Women. This will bring to 
its pages up-to-the-minute news of every new de- 
velopment related to plans, program, and people 
involved in this huge meeting. 

From month to month, members of the National 
Executive Committee and others especially in- 
volved in the planning of this historic event will 
be writing for CONCERN. For instance watch the 
back page of the February issue for more specific 
news of the Meeting. Whether you expect to attend 
the Meeting or to follow it from your home the 
pages of CONCERN will be rich with Purdue clues. 


PM ATE 


An innovation will be introduced in the August- 
September issue. The mission study known as 
“Conversations,” usually in separate booklet form, 
is then to become a regular part of CONCERN. The 
first of four monthly installments of the 1961 
National Missions’ study, Churches for New 
Times, will appear in this issue. Written by Mil- 
dred Hermann, it is to be based on the author’s 
recent conversations with members and pastors of 
new churches from coast to coast; churches both 
large and small, churches in the inner city, in the 
suburbs and along the rural-urban fringe; churches 
as varied as their congregations. 

Beginning with this fall issue (in response to 
many requests from our readers for more program 
material features), your source for circle mission 
study materials will be exclusively in CONCERN. 
Special helps for leaders will be available through 
the area offices. We hope that you will like this 
new approach to mission study. This announce- 
ment is being made now to alert you to be especial- 
ly sure that every member of your association has 
a copy of these important issues of CONCERN. 
Advise them to subscribe or to keep their present 
subscription in effect. 
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